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FOREWORD 



This report on Assembly Bill (AB) 65 was written 
before June % 197p, when d^Ejifornia voters ap- 
proved Proposition 13, an amendment to the state 
constitution "that limits local' property taxes to one 
percent of market value. 

Obviotisly, this limitation' prevents full im- 
plementation of those school finance provisions of 
AB 65 that require certainUevels of local property 
tax* revenue, - . . " 

However* in response J to Proposition 13, the 
California Legislature has provided local school 
districts with a one-year}-Qnfy'MoQB.iion of slightly 
more than $2 billioOo hefp offsjet the loss of an 
anticipated S2J bidion ih locaS property tax 
revenues. As a resuM, instea'd/of local tax revenues 
providing 52 percent of local schoorcosts, as an- 
ticipated under AB 65^ the state will provide more 
than 10 percent of local school revenues for the 
l91S-'79 schQOl year. Obviously, this marks a 
dramatic shin from" local to state financing of 
public education. . 

But in providing additional state funds to offset 
apportion of the local Ve venues lost due to Proposi^ 
tion 13, the legislature kept intact the framework 
of AB 65, including the revenue limit concept, 
categorical ^idj3rogfam'S and school improvement^ 
For the 1978-79 school year only, local districts wilF . 
receive endugh additional state assistance ^^bc: 
assured of 8J-91 percent of their anticipated base ' 
level budget needs/ The formula adopted by ajhe 
legislature includes an equaliiptiof^fector: Low- 
spending districts will be allowed approximately $f 
perceijt of their projected 1918^49 mpporl baser ' 



high-spending districts 'will be allowed about 85 
percent of their projected base level of support. 

State allocations for most categorical aid pro- 
grams and school improvernent will be reduced by 
10 percent for the 1,978-79 school year. An excep- 
tion is state aid to educate mentally or physically 
handicapped children, which will not be cut. 

Thus, while U^yvill not be possible to implement 
AB 65 as enytsfaned when it was enacted^ the in- 
tegrity of its'^toncepts and most of its programs 
, have been pfeserved, at least for one year. It is 
quite possible that the CalifornjrXGgislature, in 
developing a long-term respoHise to the local 
revenue restrictions of Proposition l5i, will use AB 
65 as a base upon which to build. The four com- 
ponents of financial support inherent in AB 65 re- 
main valid in^eedng tihe; challenge of funding 
California schoots ir^t^ wake of the state^stipreme 
court's Serran&r'deckton. ' . ^ 

Therefore, 'this report should prove uleful 
throughout the 1978-79 school par and^^ peThaps 
for majiy years beyond. Calif orriia Schools keyond 
Serrano is a sequel to Beydnd^Serram: Payingyar 
Calif of riia% Public Schools, which was^published 
by 'the .Stafe; Department of Educstibm in May 
197J=, thi;#e i^onihs before the enactment of AB 65. 
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A BETTER SCHOOLS LAW 



In September 1@77, Gov. Edmund O. Brown Jr. 
signed into l^w apill that culminated'many years of 
legislative efforts to improve public schooling in 
California. As it made its-^way through jhi state 
legislature, the measure carried the designation 
''Assembly Bill 65/* As law i^t is commonly known 
as AB 65, (Chapter 894, Statutes of 1977). 1 
The aim of AB 65 is twofold: to improve the 
funding and the results of public schooling in the 
nation's most populous state. In other words, the 
law is designed to improve the way Califernians 
pay for the operation of their more than 7,000 
public schools and\^t the same time to improve the 
quality of instruction provided in those schools for 
more than four million children thrdughout the state. 
Specifically, the Jaw tried to answer five ques- 
tions California ciiizens frequently ask about 
public schooling: , . 

• How to finance public schools in a way that is 
fair to taxpayers and at the same time assures 
every student an equal opportunity tp obtain a 
quality education? , ' 

• How to improve puB|ic schooling? 

• How id assess pupil performance and hold 
schools accountable for pupil achievement, 
particularly in the basic skills? " 

• How to improve teaehing and other school 
staff services? 

• How to meet the special .needs of students who 
are educationally disadvantaged, mentally or 
physically handicapped, or who have little or 

.[ notability tp speak English? 



... J 
^^8-65 should provide answers to these questions- 

for virtually every parent, student, taxpayer, and 

employer in the state. 

The law changes the way Califprnians pay for 

their schools. ^ It establishes a.^promising new 

statewide program to improve public education on 

a schooj-by^schpol basis. It requires local school 

districts to assess the performance of pupils in the 

basio skills. It provides funding; for new ^an 

development activities. And it changes the way 

state'' funds are allocated to help students with 

special needs. 



The' Finance Problem 

Before AB 65 was passed, the way California 
' public schools^ were financed violated the State 
Constitution. In a December 1976 d^ecision on a 
case knovvn as Serrano v. Priest, the state supreme 
court said^ the school finance system was unfair 
both to the childrea attending public schools and 
to the peopje who paid for them. 

The court said the quality of schooling available 
to children in the state depenUwJ too mQCh on the 
value of residential, agricultural and commercial 
property in the particular schodl district in which a * 
child happened to live. * 

Noting that more than one-half of ='all public 
school funds were raised through the local pnpperty ' 



tax, , the courl determined that the ihdre real pro^ 
perty value per pupU in a district;4the more money 
^ the district could readily raise per pupiL For exam.-^ 

^ pie, a locaJ property tax of $1 per %im of assessed 
value in a district having J2OO,O60 of prop^erty 
wealth per pupil would yieltf $2,000 peMupiL The ' 
same $] ta^ levy in a district with onl>^10/b00 of 
a3ses^ed vaflue pet pupil ^ould raise only $IpO, 
In ^^97^78, basic per pdpil revenues ranged from 

' less than SI ,000 to more thanJ3^0. A few high- 
wealih elementgfy'school distrlcSe^eeded $4;QOO. / 
Most districts were between $1 ,200. S2,0Obi>er^ 

, Th6 court ruled that, such ^^equitift,; resuUing 
from differences in loial prbiseriy wealth per pupjU 
v^late the equal protection provisions^ of the state 
^nsthution,; And while the court aamittecl';tliat 

^ more money ^a]one wouldnM guarantee ^:be,tter^ - 
schools.in low property wealth'jdisiricts, It did find;^ 

^that money is of basic importance in determining 
the quality of a child's education. ^ 
In its decisi:qn on^the Se/ra/i^^ case, the .court 
gave the statfef legislature until Septembqr 1980 to 
develop a^ more equitable means of Jinanci^g 
public schools. Within nine moriths of the court 
decision the legislature enacted AB 65, which pro- 
vides substantial compliancy with ihQ, Serrano 
edict. . * = ' t 

^ . UndeV AB 65, bfeth tax rate and per pupil expen- 
diture disparities will gradually lessen. The law pro- 
vides addiiional state assistance to increase per 
pupil expenditures in low-wealth school districts * 
and Imposes new limits on the growth " of expen= 
ditures in disiricts with high ^ p^eK pupil property ' 

.values; . ; . . =^ 



improving Public Schooling 

Im :ve nationwide efforts to improve public 
schooiing began with public reaction to the first 
Soviet sputnik in 1957. More than any other social 
institution, the public schools' absorbed the shock 
o( that unexpected Russian space achievement, 

Linder a variety of labels — veform, renewal, 
restructuring = waves of school irTiprovement ac- 
tivities washed over the nation. Some focused on 
curriculum content, some on sdhool and classroom 
organization, others on ins'tructional methods. 
While som^ improvertent efforts were effective, 
maRy suffered from utdpian expectations; 

Pupils were exposed to sach i^o vat ions as ''new 
m^h" and ''nm physics, "^to nongrrfed classes in 
schools whhout waljs and to differentiated Staffing 
for indiviaualiy prescribed instruction. 



But rtiost of this activity was concentrated in 
, selected fchoor districts^ in affluent suburbs ill 
= response toparental^res^ure or iri central cities out; 
of desperation, . \ ' 

^ Not tintil 1972, wa4 any planned, syst«natic 
^ school improvement effort ^ underta^^^^^^ on a 
^ statewide basis, That's when Califorriia. began 
;,;EMnly Cfiildhood '.Education (ECE) program to 
f restructure.^'schoQling through state for 

;^^.childre1i in l^ndergarten .through the third gradq^;^ 
AB 65 modifies the ECl concept and extends it 
through: grade 12 in a new School ImprpveVnent 
' , Program that is designed to increase the quality of 
public education on a s^oUby=sehool basis. ^ 
' . \ ^- ^ * ■, '\ ^ ' , 

Asmssing Pupil Pbrformdnce.' ^* ' 

*-Back tp^the basicsr' That^s b^n4a (:flmmon cry ' 
throughoutCalifornia and the resJ ^he .nation In 
recent years as taxpayers, employers, parents and, 
students .allk,e increasingly questioned the effec= 
tiveness of'pubJiQ schooling and the value of the 
high school diploma, . ' . 

As a result^. there has been an uncoordinated na- . 
tional movemeni,^ to Teemphasize basic, reading, 
writing and computation skills in the^ public 
schools. More than 30 states, including Califdi^ia^ 
have instituted sofrie form of basic skills praficten- 
cy assessment , pi^ minimum competency req^uire- 
ment, ' - ^ „ - 

, California's version, passed- by the statfe 
legfflaiure in J976, requires the establishment of 
l^al district pfroficiency standards in basic' ^kilj^ 

, not students in grS^i^s 7-12. AB 65 modifies these 
proficiency requirements*^ and extends them to 
specified elementary grades 

\. ■ - 

Staff DBvelopmenf . ' 

to ijjiprove public schooiing, it is necessary to 
improve the attitudes, skills and techniques of 
those teachers and other staff members who are 
responsible for school programs. 

While that may seem obvious,' even simplistic, 
staff development has long been a stepchild of 
^American education. Traditionally, staff develop- 
ment (or 'Mnservice education'' as it isUcnpwn in 
pubhc school drcles) consists of evening, weekend 

^ or^^imm^er classes for teachers at a college^ or 
university far removed from the local classroom 
setting. Su,efe classes often are taught by college 
professors wlto haven't been near a public school 

'classroom in years. 

&Dth the new School Improvement Program and 



AB 5.5 1, which is funded throuih AB 65, provide 
/for locally planned programs, to help teachers, and 
olher school staff membfers' design for themselves 
professional de\%lopmient activities that arenailor- 
macie to ineet specific local school needs. = 



Pupils with Sp&ciol Needs ' . ' , 

. Many schools have pupils;' v/jth ' uncommon 
needs. For such pupils, equity in per pupil expen' 
dituresisjiot enough. They require special help and 
supplemeirtal furuls to overcomje edicational defi-^ 
ciencres, mentahor physical handicaps, or to learn 
to^ speak and write the English language. - 
In fact, about, one-third of the more than four 
^^lillion children whd attend California public 
schools every daycare considered to need special, 
help. More than one million come from homos 
where the family income is below the federal pover- 
ty level. Nearly 235,000 have litlle or no ability to . 
speak English. Almost 350,000 haye definable 
mental or physical handicaps. ' > 

California Jias had programs for years to help 
such children: programs for educationally disad- 
vantaged youth, for limited and non-English 
speaking pupils and for the mentally and physically 
handicapped. . " * 



AB 65 makes two changes in allocafing state 
funds for these programs, First; it provides fund- 
ing fQr_ the phasing in of a SpeciaJ Education 
Master Plan to=ensure that all physically and men- 
^ tally exceptional children receive , appropriate 
education services. Second, it merges state funding 
of separate programs to meet the special needs of 
low-income, low=achieving ahd limited and non- 
English speaking pupils into a single, consolidated 
state-to=distTict^ alloMtion system known as 
.Economic Impact Aid. 

AB 65 Overview : . * 

^ ■ ■ . ^ ^ 

ThQ predominant themeof AB 65 is the improve- 

iment^of pubhc education in California, The dual 

■ ' Focus of that theme is school finance and school 
programs. ' * 

The law did not spring tojjfe solely as a respon.^e 
to the Se/TWf? decision/ Instead, it is rooted in a 
rich variety of p/evious legislation. It' brings 
together and modifies laws lhat were enacted 
piecemeal over/many years, each in response to a 
specific nieed.^t is perhaps the most cq|Tiprehensive 
education1aw>ver enacted by a state governmenj, 
calling for gne of the most sweeping school im- 
provement efforts in the history of American 

^ education. ' r- 
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CHAPTER .2 





PUBLIC SCHOOLING IN CALIFORNIA 



Before assessing the impact AB 65 will have on 
lifornia schools and children^ ii^'*11elpful to 
anderstand the njagnitude df'the state's OTmmU- 
rnent to pubHc education. ^ 
THSFe^fBarnO percent of California's 22 million 
residents arc cTrgagcd fuU tinK in public schooling, 
either as students^ teacher.1 support staff or ad^ 
ministrators. In fact, more children attend public : 
schoote in California than there ^re people in rtiore 
than 30 other statJs. ' 

It*s a multi-billioa dollar enterprise. In 1976-77, . 
it cost more than $7 billion for basic operations tp/ 
school 4,6 riiillion students from kindergart^rfn 
through grade 12. Th^f's about $1,500 per stuc^iX-^^ 

The public school system is the single lairgest 
emp'loycr in the state. In 1976-77/the i,04i^ local 
scliool districts employed 206,000 teachers ,and 
other instructional personneh They were paid an 
average annual salary of $16,000. In all, it took 
more than 376,000 people to manage and operate 
California's 7,035 public schools. That's a^oul 4 
percent of the total, civilian work force irl the state, 
The educational attainiiient level of California 
citizens is among the highest in the nation, Accor^ 
ding to Ihe 1970 federal census, California ^nks . 
seventh among the sthtes in the percentage ©f its 
population over age 25 that has completed at lea.st 
four years of high schooh It also^ ranks ^^nith in 
the percentage, of its adult population svith four 
years or more of college education. And it ranks se- 



cond in mediari years of schooling aompleted 
124/ * V 

About 91^percent of all California childre'n 5-17 
years of age are enrolled in public schools; some 
265,000 graduate from high schools every year, 
% • • ■ 

Vanefy and Scope * ■ ; 

Public school sites in California range from one- 
room buildings with fewer than lO. pUpils in some 
isolated trural areas to large inner-city hifli schools 
serving as many as 3,500 students, A variety of pro- 
grams are available " from the highly structured* 



Where the Students Are 

Five unif ied schoof districts enroll rfiore 
than 20 percent of all public school 
students in Cdl^forhia, 

' They arfe: Long Beach, Los AngelesV 
Oakland, San Diego and San Francisco. . 
. Los Angeles alone^ with more than 
■60O,pO0 pupils, has almost 14 percent of 
all publio school students in the state. , 




with an emphasis on the development of basic skills 
to informal schooling where children help design 
their own learning progranis. • ' 

Teaching styles ^ry from thelraaitional one 
teacmr who teach^ a single class all day m all sub- 
jects — to teams of specialized tekchers, teacher 
aides and resource teachers, 

High-School programs range from the primarily 
college preparatory to those that place heavy em- 
phasis on vocational education. Generally, public 
schools attempt to provide whatever their students 
need, More than 2,000 schools offer breakfasts as' 
well as lunches, for example. And adult education 
prograrns keep the lights burrting until late at night 
in hundreds of schools across the state. 

In short, public schooling in *Caftfornia is 
massive in sizCj sweeping in scope and provides ex- 
tensive services to both children and adults, ' 



How CQlifornia Comporms (1977-78) 

California's 22 million resiclents have the sixth ^ 
highest p^r capita income in the' nation, Califor- 
nians, spend more per person each year on public 
welfare than the citizens of any other state except 
New York. They spend more per capita on state 
and local police protection than the citizens of all 
bu t-thfee--st ates-.-=G^4t^^^ 

capita experiditures on fire protection, and 11th in 
per capita expenditures on public health. 

But the state ranks only 1 §th in per capita expen- 
ditures oa public schooling. That is, taxpayers in 
17 other states spend a greater share of their in- 



Three Kinds 

There /are three kinds of locol schQol 
districts \n California: 

• Elementary districts serye pupilsfrorri 
kindergarten through grade 8. 

• High school dlsfricfs serve pupils in^ 
grades ^9-12, usually from two or 

, more^^elementary districts^ ' : 

• Unified districts serve pupils from 
kindergart^^^^ through high schoLoL 

^'In 1977-78, ci^pjib^Jmately two-thirds of 
California's 4:4 •rrnllion public ^ school 
students were enrolled in the st^t^'s 260 ^ 
unified districts. - ' 



comes on public schooling than doi taxpayers in 
California, - 

In annual per .pupil expenditures, California 
ranks 2ist of the JO states, While the California 
average in 1977-1^.was $1,674 per pupil, the na- 
tionaf average w^f |f ,742, according to nhe .Na- 
tional Education Association (NEA). , ^ 

How Teachers Fore- 

, Teacher sal|kries and benefits account for nearly 
60 'percent of all kindergarten through grade 12 
public school expenditures in California. Accor- 
ding to the NBA, the average salary of a public 
^ school teacher in Calif^'rnia in 1977-78 was 
$17,370^ Four ^ates had higher average teacher 
salaries the same year — New York, Alaska, 
Hawaii and Michigan. The national average was 
' $14,244, ; 

Thus, V^^le California ranks below the national 
average in annual per pupi^ expenditures^ it ranks 
well above the national average in annual teacher 
salaries, ^ ^ ^ 

However, California pays people jnore for police 
and fire protection than it does for the education of 
children. The average salary of police* officers in 
California is nearly $19,000; firefighters receive an 
average 'annukl salary of more than $20^000. 

While the average salary of a classroom teacher 
in California jncrea^ed more than $6,p00 since 
1967-68s ^ increasejn real income, due to infla- 
tion, has been one percent — about $80. That's less 
than the national average increase in real iricome of 
L2 percent over the same period, 

of Districts 

There is no consistent pgttern of grade 
Organization in the state' Sonne elemen- 
tary schools serve children from 
=kindergqrten through gra^de 6 while 
others are K-8 schools. Some unified' 
districts are divided into primary school's, 
K=3; rriiddle schools, 4=6; and in- 
termediate^ schools, 7-8, or junior high 
schools^ 7-9, Some high schools have 
^grades 10=12, vs^hile^ ofher, provide four , 
years of instructjpn, serving students in 
grades 9-12; ■ ^ ^ - 



'^h^t^s Imports 



while California citizens [Sp^ndf :^!? 
billion annually to operbtjQ^thfeir pubifc 
schools, they spend more thon^S billlofj 
every year on olcohol/ cigarettes', enter- 
tainment, cosmetics and candy. Here's 

the breakdown: $4J8 billion on alcohol; ^- Equalization Board) 



$1.32^ billion on cigarettes; $1.65 billion , 
e,ntertainrnent, including moyies/ 
Vnme^iar sports, 'and auto and (iDrse 
racinq^ejjD mlHion on candy; and $173 
&\*\\\\rfn on. ' cosmetics. (Source: State 
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Sl^asailliori ENTiR^NMENT; 
Movi^i, Comniercial Sporfi, 
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PAYING FOR EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES 



The primary objective of public schooling in 
California is to provide every child with an equal 
opportunity to obtain a quality education. 

This "requires both appropriate programs and 
adequate funds. It means that;there must be not ^ 
only a,, basic program for all children but also 
special programs for those children who need or 
desire them/ particularly for those who are disad- 
vantaged or handicapped/ 

If. means also that there should be ways to 
measure the acliievement and progress of in- 
ciividual pupils, ways to malce it possible for 
parents to have an appropriate role in the educa- 
tion of their children and ways to be sure schools 
can change and improve to keep pace with parental 
^desires and the changing needs of pupils and socie- 

tj/.^ " ■ • . ^ , ■ ^ ■ - 

From a funding perspective, it m^ans that the 
financial* requirements of all these program 
elements shduld be shared as equitably as possible 
by taxpayers throughout the state. 

In its Serrgno decision, however, the state 
supreniie court »ruled for equity in school finance, 
not necessarily forquality in school programs. The 
state, said the court, must be impartial in providing - 
educational opportunities for all California 
children. But the quality of public schooling pro- 
vided can be equally good or equally commonplace-/ 
and still be constitutional under the court's ruling. 
Therefore^ in the wake of the Serrano decision. 



the California Legislature needed only to provide 
equal educational opportunities/ To ensure ex- 
cellence as well, legislators had^^'^fo develop 
equitable means of raising and allocating' tax 
revenues that . vyere sufficient to provide quality 
schooling. 

This is precisely the objective of AB 65: adequate 
revenues for quality schooling that are equitably 
gathered and distributed. 

Legislators found that it was not necessary to 
repeal education laws already enacted and begin 
anew. Instead, they found that they could build on 
the existing^ base and, by modifying^ the . state's 
system, of allocating funds for public' education, 
not only aStrengthen and improve school programs 
but comply with the court's Serrano edict as welL 



Allocating School Funds 

There are four interrelated parts to 4he state*s 
school finatnce allocation system. Three are directly 
related to the instruction of children. The fourth is 
determined by the character or location of the local ' 
school district. . 

First, there's the financial foundation — the 
amount of money required to pay for the basic 
educational needs of the typical California child in 
the typical California schooL The state helps local 
school districts provide this base level of support 
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through two kincfs of assistance: basic aid and 
Equalization aid,. , . 

Second) there's a- lesser amount per child — 
perhaps about 7 percsnt of the basic support figure 
— that must be invested "to assess the needs and 
performances of individual pupils and to improve 
•school pnograms. Under AB 65 the state .will help " 
local distficts^ achieve these goals for pupjls from 
kindergarten through grade 12 by means of a new 
School Improvement Program, It is based on a six% 
year^old Early Sh Hdhood Ed ucat ipn program for' 
'children in kindergarten through gradeJj. , ■ . 

Third, many children have special needs that'- 
cost more money to mQet. Handicapped children, 
for example, or tRose who come to school speaking 
af language other than English, need mone help than 
other children, California provides what is known 
as categorical aid to help local school districts fur- 
nish special services for educationally disadvantag- 
ed youth, for those with no or limited ability to 
speak English and for those who are mentally or 
^pHysically handicapped. ' 



Schooling and Spending 



Here's what the California Supreme 
Court had to soy about the relationship 
between experiditures per pupil and the 
quphty of educqtion: '^'^ 

/'Substantial disparities in expenditures 
per pupil among school districts cause 
and perpetuate .substantial disparities in 
the quality and extent of availability of 
educational opporturiltjes , , . Alth.:ajgh 
an equoT expenditure lev^el per pupil in 
every district is not educationally sound 
or desirable because of differing educa= 
tional needs, equality of educatfonal op- 
portunity requires that all school districts 
possess an equal ability in terms of 
revenue to provide students with substan- 
tially equal opportunities for learning. 
The system before the court fails in this . 
"respect, for it gives high-wealth districts a. 



substantial advantage in obtainir^g a 
higher quality staff, program expansion 
and variety, beneficial teacher-pupil 
ratios and class sizes, modern equipment 
and materials/ and high-quality 
buildings. 

"There is a distinct" relationship be- 
tween the cost and the quality of educa- 
tional opportunities afforded. Qualify 
cannot be defined wholly in terms of per-- 
formance on statewide achievem'ent tests 
because such tests do not measure all the 
benefits and detriments that a child may 
receive from his educational experience. 
However, even using pUpil output as a 
measure of the quality of a district's 
educational prograrn, differences in 
.dolfars do produce differences in pupil 
achievement/' . ■ • 
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Finally, there are school cost differentials due to 
such factors as gebgraphic isolation, urban impact 
or sudden enrollment declines. The state has a 
variety of assistance programs to help local school 
districts' meet unusual cost differentials. 

Adding It Up ' 

By using the^four kinds of financial support as 
building blocks, a model can be developed to il=* 
lustrate an a per pupil basis how an imaginary 
/California school yistrict'is funded;. , - ' ' / 
. Let's assuifne that the state says each local school 
district should be spending aboyt SI, 200 per pupil 
to mcQt basic education requirements. That's the- 
foundation level for the typical California child in 
the typical California school. ^ 

An additional 7 percent for school improvement 
would amount to $84 per pupil and bring the total 
for the first two parts of the model to $1,284. ^ 
Jf the average cost per pupil of meeting the 
special needs of disadvantaged or handicapped 
children in the district is $330, the per pupil total 



increases to $1,614, (Not all pupils 'in the district 
have special needs, of course, ^and the per pupil 
cost range for those that do might be $350-550, but 
averaged for all pupils it would be about $330.) 

Finally, if our iraaginary district happens to have 
unusually high transportation costs, as do schools' 
in the Lake Tahoe area, for example, it will be 
necessary to add another $60 for cost differentials, 
bringing the per pupil total to $1,674. 

And that's just what the National Education 
Association says the average was in California dur- 
ing ifie 1977=78 schoolvyear^ ' 

Sources of School Funds 

California school districts get rtioney from three 
basic sources: ' 

* Local — from taxes on commercial, 
agricultural or residential property. In recent 
years this has accounted for about 54 percent 
of the average local school district budget. 
(That would be $904 of the $1 ,674 needed per 
pupil in our imaginary district ) 
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State ptimarily from the state sales tax and 
state ^xes on personal, business and cor- 
porate income. Funds from state locations 
account for about 40 percent of the average 
local school district budget ($670 of the 
$1,674), . ' 

Federal — primarily from federal personnel 
and corporate income taxes. Most federal 
school aid funds come from Washington to 
the State Department of Education in 
Sacraniento and are allocated to local school 
districts on a formula basis for special needs 
programs'. Federal funds account for about 6 



percent of the average school district budget 
.(SlOOof the $1,674), 

Following is a breakdown of allocations by 
sources of revenue to fund a school district budget 
calling JoL expenditures of $1,674 per pupil: 

Sources of Fiinds 





Local 


Siaie 


Federal 


Toiul 


1. Base Level of SuppoTt 




S296 




$1,200 


2. School Improvemeni 




$ 84 ^ 




$ 84 


3. Special Needs 




$230 


, SlOO 


%" 330 


4. Cost Differeniials; ^ 




$,60^ 




S 60 


Totals 


$904 




$100 






(54%) 


(40%) 


'(6%) 
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MEETINC^ T¥IE^^MrXnO MANDATE 



The focus di^he Serrano cascA^s the first of the 
four componems of ..Calrfornia's school finance 
albcation systefi —^^hr base level of support or 
financial founajjLion/for geneK^l^education pur- 
poses. In CaHfWnia, state allocations to local 
. school districts for general education purposes are 
based on what is known the ''foundation con- 
cept/' ^ . . 

The foundatiori approach to state aid for educa- 
tion is common throughout the United States. 
BasicaJly, . the state guarantees that each local 
school district will have a certain minimum or 
foundation amount of money to spend on each 
pupil every year, regardless of local district proper-, 
ty wealt^f. 

^ If a Ic^al district can raise the state-determined 
foundation amount on its own through local prop- 
erty taxes, it receives no state foundation aid. If it 
cannot, the state will make up the difference be- 
tween th6 foundation figure and the amount the 
local district can raise. This equalkation factor 
guarantees that every loca? s^hooNdistrict in the 
state will be able to spend at least a minimum 
amount per pupiL This assurance provides a finan- 
cial floor or foundation uppn Which a local school 
district can build its budget; 

To ensure some degree of fairness to taxpayers, 
local districm in most foundation aid states are ri3*> 
quired to levy school property taxes at rates within 
ranges determined by the state. 




Foundation progfams usually provide a floor 
but not a ceiling on per pupil expenditures. This 
means that under certain cireumstances local 
school districts can exceed the state-established per 
pupil foundation figure if they so desire. Usually, 
high-wealth districts are in a better positidn to do 
this tHan are low-wealth districts. 



' The California Approach \ 

California's foundation program' has evolved 
over the past 30 years to include elements designed 
to keep pace with inflation, provide a measure of 
taxpayer equity and ensure equality of educatiorial 
opportunity. 

The state has established a different per pupil 
foundation figure for each of the three types of 
school. districts. For the 1977-78 school year, for 
example the foundation figure for elementary 
school districts was S1J32 per pupih High school 
districts had a per pupil foundation of SI, 318, 
Unified school districts receive a S20 per pupil 
bonus for unification. Ahd^so, in 1977-78, unified 
districts had a per pupil foundatiori of'Sl,152 for 
elementary school pupils and. SI, 338 for high 
school st^udents. The statewide average for unified 
districts that year was^Sl ,21 5, 
/ California's foundation program also includes;"^ 
an inflation factor. As the cost of living increases, ^ 



Measuring Local^Bistrict Wealth 



The wealth of individudl residents in 
local school districts is not necessarily in- 
dicative of the '"wealth"^ of tKe district for 
school finance purposes, dfcalifornia 
, measures local district wealth solely m 
terms of property value per pupil. .Some 
low^income residential areas ore located' 
.in districts that have valuable connmfircia[ • 
properties and so are regarded as high- 
wealth districts for school finance pur= 
poses. : . , 



Conversely, lorn e hJgh-income 
residential armgs me located in local 
schdol districts with little or no commer= 
ciol property and so ore considered 
medium' or even low=wealth districts for 
school^ finance purposes, 

T^e- Key factor is ^assessed value of 
residential, agricultural and. commercial 
property per pupil. " , ' ■ 



The Gap Between Rlsch and Poor 



Thirty-nine .elementary school districts 
in California had $200^000 or more in 
assessed property value per pLfoil in the 
1977=78 school yebr. At the fther ex- 
treme/ 17 elementary districts had less 
than $10,000 Jn assessed property value 
per pupil. ^Qwever, most pupils 'attend 
schools in districts near the medi^^ — 

S Thousands 100 



^$36,719 f^r elemer 
umfied and $62,045 for' 
districts. ^ " . 



$22,429 for 
high schoo 



The vast differences in assessed value 
of property per pupil in California schoo! 
districts afe dramaticdily illustrated in this 
chart: 
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Elk Hjils ElerTientpry $2,441^21 



S36J19 

Resef^afion Elementary ^ $438 



Mnricopa S2I4,87U 



TrgviS Unified $3,595 




Toff Unian High School $430,370 
"I 

$62,045 . . . ^ 



nf Union hjtgh 527,444 
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so do arrnual per pupil founciation Ipvok for all ^ 
three types of school districts, 

FollDwing are the annual foundanon levels pro- 
vide^ under: A B 65: ' . 



Year . \ 






Unified 








SI, 215 




■ S!.i4i' . .... ^ 


^1 ;427 


S1J24 


.1 979^80 ' / 


Si,360 




S 1 ,443 


imhH^' _ : ' 


■ 5f.447 




51,530 


i'Ml'Hl . \ , 


SI. 539 


' 1 SI, 725 


SI, 622 



V:Bmfc^Aiy -and ^Equalizaf/on Aid ' ■ \ - 

r: ;.^;;v - ' _ ' :_ _ . ^:% . v ■ , - 

';^ \S'lthin tlie annual foundation figure,' California 
^p(to!c|^"two kinds of financial assistance to local 
^(chooi district^: 
:^ BasiG ^W^of $125 per pupil is allocated/to 
every school distriqt in the state, regardlesskpf 
property wealth. (Beginning in 1978-79, this 
amount wiH be reduced upder terms of AB 65 
to $!20, the minimurri'amount of state aid' per 
pupil required under the California Constitu- 
tion.) - , 
* Equalizciiion aid is the difference between 
what the state expects a local district to raise 
on its own and the total foundation figure, if 
the difference exceeds the basic aid figure. 

For example, if in 1977-78 an elementary school 
district was expected to raise only S446 of the 
Sl,132 per pupil foundajibn figure through local 
property taxes, the state would have allocated the 
difference to the district, a total of $686 per pupil^ 
— $125 in basic aid and $561 in equalization aid. 

Even districts that can raise more than the foun= 
dation amount through local property taxes receive 
basic aid under California's program. These are 
known as basic aid districts. They are, of course, 
the state's high-wealth districts. Low-wealth 
districts are also known as equalization districts. 

In 1977-78, at the time AB 65 was enacted, about 
600 of California's 1,044 local school districts were 
equalization districts. They enrolled about 85 per- 
*cent of the state's total average daily attendance. 

Determining State Assistan<;e 

In allocating money to local districts under the 
foundation program, the state defines ''pupir' in 
terms of average daily attendance, cfr ADA. That^s 
usually about 97 percent of the district's total 
enrollment.^ . ^ 

To determine the amount of state aid that will be 
provided any local district under the. fofmdation 



program, it h necessary first to multiply the foufi"-^ 
dation figure by the district's ADA, Then multiply 
the ADA by the basic m4 f>gure,^and subtract the 
^second result from the first.- >. 

Fpr example, in 1977=78, an elementary school 
^"^^frict with an ADA of '3,000 i^ipils would Have 
needed a total of 3,000 x $1,1 32. or $3,396,000 to 
provide foundation support for all of its pupils that 
school year. . 

We know that the state would have provided* 
basic aid of at least $125 x ^000, or $375,000. 
/ If we subtract basic aid of S,37i,0{fe froni the 
foundatiOTlupport total^f S3 J96,,000, we are left 
with $3,021,000. That ust the amoiritf' the district^ 
needed rfi provide full foundation support for e^ch? 
of its^, 000 pupils. ^ J - " 

To determine how much of that $3,D2I';OQO 
, would^hafVe been, prolided by th^state in thcform'iv 
of equalization aid, if any, it is necessary^to know 
how much money the state expected the local 
district to raise on its own through local properly 
taxes. ' ■ .. - ■ 

The local district's anticipated contribution per 
pupil is based on the property value per^ pupil 
multiplied by the tax rate per $100 of assessed 
'valuation that is established by the state for com- 
putation purposes. This tax rate is not necessarily 
the local district's property tax rate for the schools. 

The amount of assessed property behind each 
-pupil is found by dividing the ADA into the total 
assessed value of all commercial and residential 
property in the district. 

If, fdr example, the assessed value of all proper- 
ty in oiir imaginary elementary school district was 
S60 million in 1977-78, then the amount'of assessed 
property value per pupil was $60 million divided by 
3,000 pupils or $20,000. That's low. In 1976-77, the 
California mediao was $36,719 of assessed value 
per pupir m elementary school districts. 

Now we can multiply that $20,000 of assessed 
value per pupil by the tax rate per $100 that was set^ 
by the state for computation purposes that year. 

The computation tax rate for elementary school 
districts in 1977-78 was $2.23 per $100. Using this 
rate, the state would have determined that our local 
.district's per pupil c'ontribution to the foundation 
program, should have been $2,23/$100 times 
$20,000 or $446. 

Since we know the state would have provided 
S125 per pupil in basic aid, we now can determine 
how^ much the state should have provided our im- 
aginary district in equalization aid. By addijig the 
$446 per pupil local contribution and the $125 per 



- ^^---^ - ^ . 

pupil in^basic aid, we get a total of 5571, Obvioys= 
ly| the difference between the SI ,132 foundation 
level and $571 is the amount due our imaginas^ 
distriGt in pep pupil equalization aid: %56\, MmiX 
ply this by 3,000 pupils, and^ we gel a' toiaj 
$1,683,000 that' the state ^hpuld have prte^dGd in\^ 
equalisation assistance. ^ r^"" 

c^The foundati^in program t^reak^down foP^ur : ' 
district, 00 both a pet;pupil and di^striiit total b^ij, 
would have been: ' / ^ 



SiMq fotjvidarion lescl j 
State bdsic aid 
I.ucal Ji^LfiCt share' ^ 
Stute equali/ation aid 



Per Piipii 

. S 125 
S 446. 



JJistrkt tota-J 



Lq^oI District OpWon *\ ' 

AcTUiiliy, our imaginary district was not legijlly 
, required to raise all of the $|, 33:8,000 local share. 
Or, with the approval of local voters, it could Ir^Vc 
raised .more and thus increased per pupil emep- 
' difur^^. above the foundatidff^yure. ^ /■; 
liji 'other words; a^ocal school district^hos'some^ 
oprians: it m%y taxJts property owners at n^rgm 
' s^^above or below the' state computation ra^c^'riise 
more or less leeal revenue depending updn ihe 
assessed value per pupil, and still receive state 
equalization assistance based on the computation 
rate. ^ ^ 

Thus, the foundation amount per pupil is used 
to determine state cqualization aid; it is not a state- 



imposed mandate on per pupil expenditure^^;'' 
Within certain lim.its, a local district may sp#nd. 
more or less per pupiL ' 

However, mosf districts in Califor^^m>w thein^* 
local property owners at rates at least equaftb the 
slate computation rate. In 1917-?8, aFrunillerf and 
high school districts and heajly thyee g^marters of all, 
elementary districts were at or excetfHing iWe foun- 
dation figure in per pupil expendituresrfor general 
school purpases. Their spending Avas -^b^sed on 
what is known as their '^revenue limiL'' 



kevenue Limits . ' - ' ' ' 

,California law (SB 90 in^2) imposes a limiror 
ceiling on the amount of r^oney any district can 
raise per pupil for. general school purposes. This 
ceiling is known as the revenue limit. Each district 
has its own revenue limit which can be exceeded ^ 
only withThe approval of local voters. 

Revenue limits were first imposed in the 1973-74 

*school^year. They were based on actual per pupil 
revenues in each district in 1972-73, £ach district's 
revenue limit increases antiually in accdrdance with 

-^a complex formula that is designed to hold down 
the revenue limit growth rait of high-wealth 
districts and stimulate the growth of revenue limits 
in low-wealth districts. The concept, known as con- 
vergence, is that over a period of yeairs the gap in ^ 
per pupir expenditures between high- and low- 
wealth districts will be reduced and perhaps even- 
tually eliminated^ 



Termihating ''Slippage' 



Prior to the passage of AB 65, 'many 
local school districts in California were 
experiencing annual . decreases in 
equalization assistance. They found that 
the assessed value of property per pupil 
in their districts was increasing more 
rapidly than the state foundation figure.^ 
As a result, their local share of the foun- 
dation program, determined by a fixed 
state computation tax rate, was steadily 
increasingiyAt the same time, the state 
share was decreasing. 

This decline in the state share of the 
^foundation program is co^ltionly called 



''slippage," Under AB 65, the stafe's total 
share ^f the foundation program will be 
maintained at the 1977-78 sch©'al year 
level of about 33 percent stafewTde. This 
will be accomplis?ied by varying the 
elementary and high school computa- 
tional tax rates every year. The termina- 
tion of slippage provision of' AB 65 does 
not guarantee that every district will 
receive a constant share of state founda- 
tion program funds, only that the avafage 
district will not experience slippage and 
the total percentage paid by the state will ' 
not decline. . ' 1 
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Under AB 65, local district revenue limits will be 
determined as follows: 

• Fqt districts with revenue limits below the 
founda^iiDn amount, increases of up to 15 per^ 
cent anhuaHy are^ allowed until the revenue 
iimitxequals the foundation figure. 

• For districts with revenue limits equai io the 
foundation amount, increases will be the same 
as the dollar Amount increase in the foundar 
tion figure. 

• For districts with revenue limits above the 
■ foundation amount, but not more than^ 120 

peTcent of the foundation figure, revenue 

limits will increase by a smaller dollar afnount 
^^^than increases in the foundation figure. 
•'^Fof districts with revenue limits greater than 

120 percent of the foundation amount, growth 
■ will be limited to 7 percent of the foundation 

figure in 1978-79 and 1979-80 only. 

These different growth rates are designed to 
stimulate increases in all low revenfie limiis^ up to 
the foundation level and slow down the growth rate 
of all revenue limits in excess of the foundation 
figure. . 

\ AB 65 also includes sortie additional equalization 
features, notably a means whereby the state will 
provide supplemental aid to low-wealth or equali- 
zation districts with revenue limits above the foun- 
dation level. 

Guaranteed Yield Progrann 

Prior to the enactme_nt of AB 65, California 
school districts with revehue limits above the foun- 
dation figure paid the entire difference from local 
property taxes. This was a disequalizing factor in 
the stale's school finance program because high- 
wealth or basic aid districts *could raise additional 
revenues with lower tax rate increases than could 
low-wealth or equalization districts. Low-wealth 
districts required higher tax rates just to stay even. ^ 

AB 65 provides a new Guaranteed Yield Pro- ' 
gram for lovv-wealth or equalization districts that 
establishes a means, based on local district wealth, 
whereby the state will share in funding the dif- 
ference between a district's revenue limit and the 
foundation figure. In effect, this extends thestate-s' 
guarantee under ^the foundation program to help 
finance the cost of higher revenue limits for 
equalization districts only. Basic aid districts will 
continue to, fund the difference between the foun- 
dation ^figure and their revenue limits from local 
property taxes. 



rhe Guaranteed Yield Program, effective begin- 
Ig in 1978-79, is expected to provide property tax 
relief for many equalization districts, since with 
state assistance they should be able to fund up to 
^their revenue limits with lower local property tax 
rates. 

- It is estimated that By 198^82 the Guaranteed 
Yield Program will apply to l^al districts enrolling 
81 percent of the state's total ADA. . f 

State Capture ^and sharing 

, \ Since, the objective of California's school finance 
, program is to achieve equity for taxpayers as well 
as equality of educational opportunity for 
students, AB 65 includes three additional features 
designed to equalize local t^x effort. These require H 
that under certain conditions some high-wealth 
.districts must increase their local tax rates to levels 
more nearly comparable to tax rates in m^fhy low= 
wealth districts, 

^ As a result, these few high-wealth districts will 
thereby raise more money than they need for 
general school purposes under their revenue limits. 
AB 65 requires that these excess local funds be cap- 
tured by the state for redistribution to low-wealth - 
districts as equalization aid, a-, form of locaL 
revenue sharing, . . 

The three state capture and revenue sharing pro=^ 
visions of AB 65 are; 

• Minimum tax rates of SI per SI 00 of assessed 
value in elementary school districts, 80 centsy 
per $100 in high school districts, and SUO in 
unified districts must be levied by all local 
districts beginning in 1978-79. Previous 
legislation required only low-wealth districts 
receiving equalizadon aid to levy taxes at these 
minimum levels in order to qualify for foun- 
dation program support. AB'65 requires all 

: districts to do so. High-wealth or basic aid 
distdcts that increase their tax rates under this 
provision will have excess local revenues cap- 
tured by the state for redistribudon to low- 
wealth equalization districts. 

* Equalization taxes in high-wealth districts will 
be phased-in over a three-year period begin- 
ning in 1978-79. A portion of the amount by 
which a high-wealth district's revenue limit ex- 
ceeds its foundation figure will be ** wealth 
equalized'' through a new tax mechanism. The 
resulting excess local revenues will be captured 
by' th^ state for redistribution to low-wealth, 
districts. Here's how it will work: A uniform ' 
tm rate per dollar of expenditure will be ap- 
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plied to an increasing amount of the difference 
between a district*s revenue limit, and the 
foundation amount, This tax rate must be 
added to the district's regular school tax rate, 
thus generating additional revenues. There 
will be separate tax rates for elementary and 
high school districts and for elenientary and 
secondary portions of unified, districts. The 
phase-in applies the equalization tax to 10per= 
cent of the, revenue iimit-foundation dff= 
^ference in 1978.79; jp 15, percent in 1979-80 
and to 20 pepcent^n f9804l. The resulf will be 
to bring school tax. rates in' high^wealth 
districts more nearly Jn line with those in low- 
. weahh districts and thusi achieve greater tax- 

payer equity throughout the state. 
^-Wealth-equalized voter aPerrides will be the 
means other *'than a built-in inflation 
allowance whereby high-wealth districts will 
be able to increase their revenue, limits after 
July 1, 1977. Since 19727 localschool districts 
in California have been able to exceed theit 
per pupil revenue limits through voter o^^er- 
rides. That is, the voters in a school district, 
through an election, have been allowed to 



spend more than their revenue limit by any. 
amount per pupil for any penod of time.; 
Under AB 65, low-wealth districts .will get- a 
state subsidy to support Increases over their 
revenue limits through the Guaranteed Yierd 
Program. But voter-approved increases oyer 
the revenue limits in high-wealth districts will 
be wealth=equalized throujh the required use 
of the equalization tax rate; Thef will retain 
the per pupil increase approved by the voters, 
but the ^ state will capture ^the^ 'additional 
revenues generated through the equalizatibhy 
' tax rate. 

Modification of the state's foundation program 
through AB 65 ensures that wealth-related per 
pupir expenditure disparities Between and among 
local school districts will steadily decrease. It is 
estimated that by 198U82 about 70 percent of the 
state's ADA will be in districts with almost iden- 
tical expenditures; an estimated 95 percent of the 
state*s ADA will reside in ^ districts that will be 
within a $200 per pupil expenditure range; 

State officials believe this represents substantial 
compliance with the Serrano n|andate. 
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Equaiiz^iQn and Equity Under AB 65 



In its Serrano decision^ the California 
Supreme Court cited a number of 
elemerits in the state's school fln,ance^ 
program as irtequitable and therefore uri- 
constitutionqL The finance provisipn^s of 
AB 65 werfe drafted fo overcome SerrOqp- 
related deficiencies In taxpayer equity* 
and equality of educatidnal opportunity. 
Equalization' and equi.ty elements of AB 
65 include: ^ - ■ - 

• Reducing basic oid frorri $125 per 
pupil to $120, Since most low-wealth 
school districts would qualify for the 
same total amoy^n* of state aid 
anyway, basic aid is in effect a state 
subsidy to high^weafth. dPstricts only, 
As such, it is an inequity in school 
finance. But a minim.um of $120 per 
ADA m som^ kind q?f state old is re- 
quired under the CaMfornici.Constitu- 
tion and this provision 'was not 
specifically declared uncohstitu- 
tionol in the. Serrano decision, 

* AddifiQnol control of rBvepfue limit 
growth rates. AB, 65 modifies earlier 
Hegislation to allow, local scjnool 
districts with low reve.hue linnits to in= 
crease them more rapigjly while at 



the same time further limiting the 
growth of revenue Jimits^that exceed 
,the foundation figure. Over time, 
this will bring basic per pupil expen- 
ditures ig low-wealth districts mor^ 
nearly in line with basic per^pupil ex? 
penditures in higK=vvedlth*distri.cts, 
^ Gudranteed Yield Program. The new 
Guaranteed Yield Program under AB 
65 provides low-weqith districts with 
ah incentive in the form 'of addi- 
tional state aid to increase per pupil 
expenditures through voter \over- 
.rides. At the same time, Mt is ex- 
pected to provide a measure of local 
property tax relief for taxpayers in 
■ ■many'low-w6alth school districts/ 
® Sfafe capfure and sfiar/hg. Three pro- 
visions of AB 65 will help equalize " 
local tax efforts throughout Califor- 
nia by having high-wealth districts 
share a portion of Jheir local school 
tax revenues J with low-wealth 
districts. Thesp^-^provisions are: (1) 
minimum tax rates; (2) equalizatian 
taxes;' and (3) wealth-equalized 
voter overrides of local revenue 
limits, - 
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CHAPTER 5 




IMPROVING CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS 



The California Scftool lmprovenient Program is 
designed to increase the quality of public education 
throughout th^state by stimulating positive change 
on a school-by-school basis. * ^ 

" The stimulation is pri^rily in the forrn of state 
planning and ' implementation grants to par-"^ 
ticipatirtg schools, -Planning grants are worth $30 
per pupil in average daily attendance for each 
school involved in the prdgram, Impleni;entation 
grants vary with grade ievel: $r48 pen VuRil in 
kindergarten ^through grade 3; S90 per grade 4-^8 
pupil; and S65 per pupil ii^ades 942. The money 
involved for each' schoor^ substantial. Thus, a 
high school with 1,000 pupils can receive $30,000 
for a year of planning and $65,000 per year for 
each of three implementation years. 

Each school participating in the improvement 
program has its'pwn School Site Council, a group 
representative of both the^school staff and com- 
inunity they ^ serve, Each School Site Council 
prepares a three-ye^r School Improvement Plan 
that is tailor-made to meet the specific needs of a 
particular school. \ 

No state or couniy^fficial dictates the details of 
^a schbors improvement plan. Within, the re- 
quirenients of the law, it is developed locally to 
meet local needs, although outside resources may 
be called upon for assistance. 

Because the needs of schools vary' from one to 



another up and 'down the state, "no two school im- 
provement plans will be identical. 

ECE^+ RISE ^ 
' ^ School Improvemerit 

The Schooi Improvement Program in- 
cludes signiflcajit elements of both ECE ~ 
the Early Childhood Education program 
— and RISE — the state superintendent pf 
public instruction's Commission for 
Reforrn of Intermediate and Secondary 
" Education, ^ - 

The ECE program was based on the 
recommendafions of a task force of child 
development experts. ECE was^designed 
to restructure schooling for pupils in ' 
kindergarten through grade 3. . 

ECE projects underway at the time AB 
65 was enacted automatically became 
part of the nmw School Improvement Pro- 
gram upon the conversbn of ECE advisory 
committees to School Site Councils. 

Although RISE commission recommen- 
dations were not enactSd into law, 
secondary school features of the School 
Improvement Program are similar, 
. ■■ % ^= ■ ■ ■ 
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Mihsmum RmquiremBnts • - 

There are a few mihimum stare requirements in 
AB 65 that must be addressed in every School Im- 
prQvpment Program, These include: 

• ^Programs that are designed to meet the in- 
^ . dividuar learning needs and styles .of each 

pupil and which enable all pupils to make^con- 
tinuous progress, master basic skills in a vafie- 
ty of subjects and develop esteem for 
themselves and others,^ a sense of personal and 
social resppnsibility* critical thinking and In- 
dependent judgment. 
' " * Educational services to meet the special needs 
V of disadvantaged pupils, those who cannot 
speak English well and those who are han- 
dicapped, 

• A staff development program for teachers and 
\other school personnel, including aides and 

volunteers, 

• Flans to improve both the classroom and 
school environment. 

In. addition* each eleriientary school improve- 
ment plan must involve the active participation of 
parents in classroom, activities, periodic evaluation 
of pupil health needs and the education of parents 
about child growth and development. 

Secondary school improvement plans also must 



include: timely advice for students about leartiing 
options and career opportunities; a range of learn-' 
ing alternatives, >Mlilding commoQity-based study; 
and some means whereby students cafn demonstrate 
I proficiency in any required course and' thus he free 
■to take an elective. ^ 

For school improvement pur>poses, elementary 
'schools: are those serving pupilr in kindergarten 
through the. sixth grade. \ ' ' . \ 

Secondary schools are- those serving studehts in 
grades 7-I2» Any school witkjwo or more elemen- 
tary grades is considered to be an elementary 
school. , ' - ' 

Di$frict Master Plans 

School improvement activities' begin ani end 
withithe local governing board; 

To begin with, it is the local school board's 
responsibility to be sure that the principal of every 
%^ool in the district is fully informed about the 
School improvement Program. Each principal 
must provide school improvement information to 
the school staff, parents and, in secondaxy schools, 
to students. \-. ' ' i 

The board then must establish a plan for phasing 
schools into the improvement program. AB 65 in- 
cludes enough funds for participation by about 50 



What Research Indicates 



AAany elennents of the School Improve- 
"meht Program reflect the latest research 
findings about educational change. 

The most important is that the in- 
dividual school is the largest organlza^ 
tional unit that can effectively be in= 
voived in improving public education. 
Many previous education reform efforts 
^fjyioundered because they were designed 
to change simultaneously all or many 
schools in a dist^^f^^ accordance w\)h a 
single plan. Other findings include: 

Time to p/an, 'AB 65 calls for one-year 
planning grants prior to implementation, 
AAany reform efforts failed^ for lack of 
adequate planning time. 

Change from within. The ^School lm= 



provement Program does not impose any 
outside change agent on a locql district. 
Instead"^ It allows individual schools to 
determine for themselves what im- 
provements are desired. / 

Total staff development. Experience 
with various approaches to inservice 
training indicates that the^best way to im- 
prove teacher effectiveness is to engage 
the entire staff of o school in self-directed 
development activities, locally designed 
to meet local problem^, as called for 
under the School Improvement Program, 

Comnnunify involvemenf. Effective 
change requires the^octive involvement 
of all members of the school community, 
as called for in the School Improvement 
Program, 
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percent of the statewide elementary school enroll- 
ment and 12 percent of the state's total secondary 
, school enrollment. Therefore, the, number of 
schools initially involved in improvement activities 
, will be limited. ^ 

A local district's plan for phasing its schools into 
the program must ensure that at least one-half of 
~ tho%^ participating in any year are schools with the 
--^ greatest concentrations of disadvantaged pupils » 
-Local governing bbar^ also must adopt policies 
^for Ihe^eslabli.^hnierit of site councils at each school 
, in the district prior to a schboPs scheduled involve- 
ment in the program. In fulfilling this requirement 
of the law, local boards musf be sure that all in- 
\ ,te^rested persons in a local school community have 
^x^aii,"opp.€rtunity,to meet publicly to establish a site ■ 
tf^riiiil. ' > 

]jiddr the jaw, "interested persons*' includes the 
school principaf, staff members* parents and', in 
^secondary schoolk, students. 

Policies Outlining the responsibilities of School 
Site Councils also are developed by local school 
boards. Such policies must make it clear that 
within the limits defined by the law, site councils 
are decision-rnakihg and not advisory bodies. 

Hovveverj the ultimate authority and respon- 
sibility for school improvement activities within 
any school district lies with the local governing 
board. ^ ^ 

Iris the local sthool board that determines which 
schools participate in which sequence. And, in the 
end, the local board decides whether a site 
councirs irnprovemeni plan is to be implemented. 
How a local boaifi intends to meet these legal 
obligations is'to be described in a district Master 
Plan for School Improvement that must .be ap- 
proved by the State Board of Education. Once 
drafted, a district's master plan should be updated 
periodically with the assistance of local site coun- 
cils. 

School Site QouncHs , - 

key element in the School Improvement Pro- 
gram is the role of the School Site Councih'Each 
council spends a year developing a school improve- 
ment plan and three years monitoring the effective- 
ness of the School Improvement Program. \ 

Education ''producers'* and **consumers'\ are 
equally represented on' site courts. That is, there ^ 
are as many consumers — parett^ citizens or 
students — on a site council as" there are producers 

rieprescntatives of the school staff, SpecificaUy, . 
site councils include, representing the , producers, 
the schoo^principal, teachers selected by teachers 



School l^mprovement Funds 

Following is a breakdown of funds ap= 
propriated for 'the School Improvement 
Program^und^r AB'65: 



1 977-78. 



h6i3,97U ipr school iffiprovernenf 
/ . ■= . """pfQnning^, grades./-- 1 2, 

1-;869,030 for scKooi imprgvernent 
plonning, grades K-6. 

10.000,000 for new Early Chtldhood 

Edueafton (EC^) pr.ojGcfs % ' 
i approved befo'^e fhe passage 
^ of AB 65. 



S i3,4a3;ooo 



Toffil 1977 = 78 funds for 
t.chonl impjrovGmenr ' 



1978^/9'"' 



P 1979^80 



S 7,-024,000 for sehonl (niprovemeni 
planning, grades 7--]2: 

1,900,000 for sjx = month irnplGfrn^nfO- 

tion of grades 7 = 12 progrofna 
planned frorti January 1f7g 
fQ Decs mbe^l 979, ' 

9,-000,000 for ichool imprQvehfienf 
planning, grades 

118,644,000; for irnptemeniaijon of 

School i rnproverngrif pro-= 
grqrns, grades 

1136, 568, 000' Total 1978-79 fund^. 

S 16,490,000 for rrtiplemenlation of 

sch'Oei irpprovernent pro= 
' • . grorns, grades 7-12. 

.1 3/,247,Q0O. for irTiplerngnfQfien of 

. school irnprovgrnent pro- 
^ grams, grades K=6. 

1153, 737, OW Tolal 1979=80 funds. 



' Fynds for 1 977-78 schooj jrnprqvamgni get ivi ties are 'n odd i-- 
Tion to S 1 03,- 297,000 a p pro printed prior fo enact me nf of AB 
for confipiJC3tior^'of e-KiSting ECE projec'ts. 



and other school personnel selected by their peers." 
Consumers are represented by parents of pupils at^ 
tending the school selected by such p'arents andy in^ 
the case of secondary schools, an equal number of 
students'-selected byltudenis. 

Classroom, teachers tnust comprise the majority 
of producer representatives on any site counciL ' 

Once orga'nized, the first'order of business'for a 
site council is to decide whether to participate in 
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'Assessihg Pupil Prpfjciericy 



\h 197S^ \f^e Cc\\ pass- 
' ed AB^ 3408, a law requiring that high 
school students be ^tile to demcnstrale 
prof iciency jri;b^siC: n^adlrng^ writ in g and 
cornputatfjon sktll%^before being awarded 
a diplorna. - - - ' 

Even before the law could fake fuil'ef- 
^. fect;rit wQs ame^ndid by AB 65/ which e^- 
founds' rriiViirnurn tio^c skill competency 
re^girerp^nts to elementary school 
- grades. . 

However/ the^egislature did not nSbri- 
date, a single stotewide standard^" In- 
stead, the governing board of each local ^ 
school district is responsible for 
establishing its- Ovvn local requirennents 
within the framevvork of the law. 

Thoso guidelines, os spelled out in jhe 
Iqvv, are as foriowsr 

• Prof iciericy stQfidards 'rnust be 
established in the basic skills of' 
reading corripfeh#hSibn/ writing and 
compu CdtiSft , Local governing 
boards Aay require that students be 
proficient in additional skills. 

• The content and d&gree of difficulty 
of proficiency exdrhinations is to be 
determined by local school boards^ 
not by state officials. 

• Proficiency examinations must be 
conducted in the English language/ 
although local districts may assess 
progress toward rnostery of -required 



' . 'skjljs in both Engllsh and d^student's 

prirnQry tanguage: 
, ^ In^ ddopting prdficiency itandaWs, 
local goverr-iirig'bQQrds nnust actively 
iriyolve many different kinds of peo- 
. . pie -^. parents who are represen- 
totiv^s of the socioeconomic corri- 
position of the^ district/ local school 
administrators/ teachers,' counselars . 
and, in the case of.secondcry school 
standards, students;! 
Proficiency standards for high schotit 
graduation were to be established by 
June 1/1978. Secondary school proficien- 
cy ossessrnents are to begin during the 
1978^79 school year. The prpffciency pro- 
gress of Secondary school students rriust 
be assessed at least once during grodes 
7-9 and twice doririg grades 10-1 1. 

/^fter June -1980, no high School 
diploma may be awarded unless the stu- 
derit has met the district's proficiency 
standards. ' - - 

Elenrientary school proficiency stan- 
dards must be' established by June 1, 
1979, and elementary school assess rnents. 
must begin during the 1979-80 schooi' 
year. Elenientary school student profit 
ciency progress rnust be assessed at least 
onc# during grades 4-6. 

Once q student has met the graduation 
standards^ no further proficiency ex- 
annination is required. 



the School Improvement F^rog ram. Ofi this issue, 
producers and consumers vote as separate bbcks. 
On other issues, decisions are made by a majority 
of the whole councih 

If both block-svnte not to participate In the prc% 
graiii, the council may request the local school 
board to cxcjude the schc^ol froin the pro|rariu 
However, the fin^I decisiori on participatiori rests 
with the local gcmTning bdarcl. 
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Because runds are limited, jth^e State Board of 
Education selects^ from those that apply, the 
schools that.ar? lo receive planning grants. Most 
eleinentary school selections are based on a local 
district's record on the state's prototype fiarly 
Chil dhood Ediid^tion (ECE) progfam for 
kindergarten -grade 3 pupils that beian in^ 1972/ 
Seconclary schools are selected on the basis of 
^ regional conipetitions. 



Uponjconipletiori of.a school iinpfovenient plac, 
a: site council subnrtits it to the local lehool bbard.^ 
If approved, the local board iends it to the State* 
Departnient of Education for jrtpleoientation 
funding. 1 

A Process/ Not a Program * ' 

School improvement's not a ^'program^' in the 
conventional education sense. That is, it is not 
limited to specific kinds of students but appUes to 
all students. It does riot require schools to provide 
certain predeterndined iervipes, Instep, It allows 
each participating school conimunity to determirie 
for itself, through its site councih what it needs to 
iniprove and how to go at>out doing It. 

Thus^ scHdoI improvenient, as authorised in AB 
65, is more of a process than a progriin — a pro- 
cess whereby a school site council can serve as a^ 
loom to weave into finished fabric the threads of 
all available programs to help children learn, ^ 



. / The Scope of 
School Irriprovenrient, 

. / \ ■ , • ^ - ' ; • 

School I rrbprovernant activities 
authorized under AB 65 will take place in 
-schools enrolling mpri thdn£0 percent of 
qll California children in "grades lC-6 and 
12 percent of the itatfl's secondQcy school 
"errollmerit,- grades 7-1 2, 

By rTiid^l978, . school irnproyennent 
planning grants hod beer awarded *to 
nearly 1,500 schools in nnore thcan 600 
local school districts. 

Exponsion of the progranri r^qgires the^ 
state legislature toopproprjate addlHonal 
funds. 
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SERVING PUPILS WITH SPECIAL htEEDS 



In 1977-78, about one-third of Californiums 44 
million public schaQl children were educationally 
^ disadvaritaged^ had limited English-speaking abili- 
ty or were mentally or physically handicE^pped, 
- Some ehijdrm pDssessed two of , more of t hese 
characteristics. 

In addition to or soirietimes in place of the basic 
^ schoolins that is funded under the foundaciDn pro-*, 
gram, such children need a variety of specially 
designed educational servicgSj/each of vhich re- 
, quires additional ftinds, 

AB 65 cpasolidates existing state funding sources " 
for compensatory and bilingual education into a 
new Econdtnic Impact kid allocation Formtila to. 
serve disadvantaged ' children and those with 
limited ability to coniniunicate effectively in the 
English language. In addition* AB 65 provides 
funds for the expansion of the state's Master Plan 
for Special Education to serve handicapped chil- 
dren, 



EconofDtQ IrjipQcf Aid - 

Prior to the enactment of AB 65, Four separate 
sources of funds were available to local school 
districts to aid educationally disadvantaged youth 
and those who need help iri learning to speak 
English. Three w^ere state founded and the fourth 
vvas the federally funded compensatory education 
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program under Title I of the Elementary and 
. Secondary Education Act of 1965, 

To make it possible for local school districts to 
implode the planning and coprdination of these ef- 
forts/ AB 65 provides that, beginning with the 
1979=80 SGhool year^ the three state funding ser- 
vices wiU be consolidated iptoa new Econoinic Im- 
pact Aid allocation forniula. 

State Economic Itripact Aid funds ^ill be 
allocated on the basis of each Jocal district's shLare 
of a total state need inde?< that is to be compiled by 
the state's superintendent of pubHc instruction. 
While the state need index will be based on the 
number of children aged Sr 17 from lo^^-income 
families as defiried by the federal government, 
local districts must use their allocations to meet the 
speciaLneeds of low-income, low-achieving and 
limitfcJ.Md non-English-speaking pupils. Thus, the 
program requirernents of the three state laws in- 
volved in the funding consolidation remain in ef- 
fect. 

The federi^l Title I program will continue to 
Operate independently as beforei although most 
districts ^ith high concentrations of Title 1-eligible 
children also will receiN'e state Econoriiic Impact 
Aid funds, 

About 8O0 of California's more than 1,000 local 
school districts will be eligible to receive Economic 
Impact Aid allocations, whereas less than 60O 




districts receive aid under the three separate state 
- pragrams. . 

Fjiirids for the three state programs in 1978-79 
will total $l3g rnillion. TitleJ \vill add $195 million 
to serve essentially the same kind of pupil popula- 
tion. 

By the 1979-80 school year, when thestate*s new 
consDlidated allocation formula begin there will 
be $189 million in state funds for Economic Irnpact 
A.id andj more than 200 million federal dollars for 
Title I, These funds will be used to serve the special 
needs of nearly L2 million children — more than 
25 percent of the state's public school enrollrnerit, 

Mosfer Plan fpr HondicQpp&d Childr&n 

California has been providing edueational ser- 
vices for exceptiDnaK children since I860 when a 
special schoQl for the deaf and blind was estab- 
lished in Berkeley, Over the nekt 1 10 years other 
Special education services were added one at a time.: 

■ By 1970 the state had 28 categorical aid programs, 
for the education of mentally and. physically han- 
dicapped children. 

Unfortunately, this piecemeal approach proved 
to be adniinistratively unwieldy and educationally 
restfictive. Local school officials found it difficult^ 
and confusing to administer a myriad of special 
education programs^ At the mm& time, thousands 
of handicapped children with special needs who 

, ^vere eligible to participate were on waiting lists and 
not being served > 

In 1971, the State Board of Education called for 
the developrnent of a coniprehensive for 
special education to resolve these problems. 3^te 
Department of Education staff members^ in 
cooperation with more than 2,000 teachers, ad= 
niinistrators, parents and atudents from 
throughout the state* devoted more than two years 
to the task : 

In January 1974, the State Board adopted the 
result ~ a . California Master Plan for Spedial 
Education. Later that year the legislature, in kB, 
4040, authorized its implementation on a pilot 

basis. 

The goal of providing equal educational oppor- 
tunities for 'the state's estimated 325,000 haridi= 
capped children finally becanie a reality in the fall 
or*1977. At that time, two laws — one state and 
one federal went into effect. These laws 
guaraiitee children a *'free and appropriate educa- 
tion," regardless of handicap^ 

The state kiw is AB 1250, which provides for the 
full implementation of the Special Education 
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Categorical and Ge^ral Aid 

State and federal a^ool assistance 
programs that earrnark funds for specific 
pyrposes are known in the educatipn 
community os ^'categorical aid'' pro- 
grams. 

In California, such programs include 
those designed to serve children with 
special needs and those thpt help local 
djstricts offset certain cost differentials. 

Usually, state ^ or federal regulations 
govern hpw categorical aid funds may be 
spent by local school districts. 

By contrast, "general aid" funds ace 
earmarked, for broad educational pur- 
poses and can be spent pretty much as 
local district governing boards desire, In 
Califarnia/ examples of general 
assistance Include iDOsic aid and 
equalizatidn assistance. 



V. -IIMasier Plan= (AB 65 includes the funding for AB 
1250.) The federal Ja\v is the Education for All 
Handicapped Children Act (Public Law 94-142). 

Under provisions of 'the two special education 
laws^ the educational needs of each handicapped 
child in California will be assessed by the. local 
school district. If the child*s needs cannot be met 
by lYk local disfrict, the child can be referred to a 
i.special schooL In any case, the child's educational 
expenses will be paid ^ith public funds. 

Both the state and federal laws require that each 
child be educated in the 'Meast restrictive environ- 
,i tnent'' appropriate to meet the child's needs. 

For some handicapped children, the^ least restric- 
tive environment will be a regu|ar public school 
classroom with additional services from a specialist 
or teacher's aide. Other children may best be 
served in a special education class with regular op^ 
portunities to be together '^ith nonhandrcapped 
children, Some children may need placement in 
special schools. • 

The state law allocates funds on the basis of the 
educational services each child receives, rather than 
on the child's particular handicap or categorical 
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labeh Under previous law, schobls had' to label 

children to receive special education funds. . 
The federal law requires that an educatioiial plan 
I tailored to eaeK child's individual needs -be 
' developed. The plan is drafted by a team compbsed 

of the child-s special or regular teacher, a special 

education adrninistrator, the parents and, when apr 

propriate, the child,. ^ ^ 

The plan must- include specific goals for the child 

and the educational programs necessary to meet 

those goals. 

Both laws give parents significant new rights. 
For example, parents must give their written con- 



sent before the needs of a child can be assessed. 
Parents have th^ right to obtaLn arid read copies of 
their child's- school records. If parents disagree 
with placement decisionsj they may appeal beyond- 
the local lehopl district to the state superintendent 
of public instruction^ * 
, Tfie new laws are being; phased in 'over a period 
of 'years. By' 1982, when both are , fully im-^ 
plemented, .California schools will serve all han- 
dicapped persons aged 3-18, all r9-^to 21 -year-olds 
who qualify for special education and have not 
completed school and all 3- and 4-year-olds who re- 
quire intensive special education services. 
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CHAPTER 7 




DIFFERENTIAL COST ALLOCATIONS 



.^The CDSt^of providing equal educational oppor- 
tunities varies from school district to school district 
up and down California. Pupil transportation costs 
are higher in geographically large school districts 
where pupils must be bused long distances to and 
fro^ sclys^L Small schoo^ districts require more 
funds pupil to offer the same services as larger 



school distrjcts. Inrier city schools cost rnajg to 
operate than suburban sghools. AndjJB|6ol 
districts suffering ^enrollmenl decIfneswRnnot 
reduce their budgets in direct proportion to reduc- 
tions in the number of students and continue to r^e- 
"tain basic educatioital services, 

existence of sach cost differentials has been 



Jhe 



The High Cost'of Small Schools 



The high cost of operating schools in 
srnall/ isolated districts accounts formuch 
of the extremes in per pupil expenditures 
throughout California, 

Of the 35 unified school districts that 
Spent the most per pupil in 1977=78, 24 
had 50O or fewer high school pupils. The 
35 highest spending elementary school 
districts thoJ same year had average daily 
attendances rahging from nine to 485; 27 
of them had'ADAs of less than TOO. ^ 

The:Sierra=Plumas Joint Unified DistrJct, 
',is ah example. It is d small, rural, high=" 
wealth district in the Sierra Nevada. It has 
640 students spredd over 1,700 square 



miles. One elerTientary and high school 
attendance area in the disffict has a total 
of 44 students. Per pupi I expanditures are 
almost $3,000. ' - 

The Victor Vol ley J^lnt'SchMl District in 
Sah Bernardino County is ar(other high- 
wealth district with unusual excess Gosts^ 
ir^ noninstructional areas. The district 
covers 2,000 square miles of desert, Vic- 
tor Valley sperids $130 per pupil per year 
on transportation alone 150 percent 
higher* than the %\o\m average, 
Tempefatures that range frorfi zero in the 
winter -to more than 100 degrees in the 
summer mean higher thdn average 
heating and coolipg costs. 



recognized for many years in California. For exam- 
ple, the state has provided local school districts 
with special allowances 'for necessary snmll schools. , 
And districts with fexcess/pupil tran'sportation costs 
also have revived additional state assistance/ 

As-approved by the legislature, AB 65 included ^ 
three other differential cost elements: . 

First f it established a new special allocation 
category^ commonly called Urban Impact Aid, to 
prqvidu'additional state assistance to the 30 percent 
of all California pupils who reside in thfe 19 largest 
multi-etfinic urban school districts. The funds, not, 
included in the reyenue limits of the 19 districts, 
may^be used for any general school purpose. Urban 
Impact Aid appropriations under AB 65 were S64 
million in 1977-78, $41 m-illion in 1,978-79 and $44 
million in 1979^80. .^ . . ^ 

SeconcK the bill contained a provision for extra 
state aid to districts with unusual excess costs for 
'such Items, as transportation* energy, maintenance 
and insurance. This was to be a one-year allocation 
of S29 million in 1977-78. Gov. Brown deleted this 
provisipn of AB 65, saying **the criteria and 
metHodoldgy for determining eligib1lity^,and the 
justification for funding under this concept needs ^ 
further atialysisand testing/* The governpr said he 
would reconsider his position after completion ©f a 



^ ■ \ . . .... 

Ur^an Impact Aid Allocations 

Ninateeh urban scl^ool districts, enroll 
nearly 30 percent of pll Califoirnia pupils 
and art eHg[ble^fdr Urban Impact Aid 
undm hB'^h6. They are: Baldwin Park/ 
Berkeley, Compton, Fresno, Inglewood, 
Long Seoch, Los :Angeles, Montebello- 
Oaklcnd; Pasadena, Pomona^ Richmond, 
Sacramento, San BernardinQ, Sap Diego, 
Son Francisco, San Jose,. Santa Ana, 
Stockton. ' . 



study of variable school costs in Caiifornia by the 
Denver-based Educatibn Commission of the 
States. 

tfUrdf JlB .65 modi/ied the existing law 'that 
allows IdTCal school districts 'to make one-year 
.revenue limit adjustments to reduce financial losses 
due to decHning enrollments. Under AB 65, local 
districts are allowed to make an additional revenue 
limit,.^djustrnent in the second year after an enroll- 
v^ent loss of more than one percent/ 




THE VALUE OF PUBLIC SCHOOLING 



In ruling on xhk Serfano case, the California 
Supreme Court said public educatiori Js essential 
both for Individuals and for society as a whol^. 

**The need for an educated populace assumes^ 
greater importance as the problems of our diverse 
society becorne increasingly complex," the court 
said, . , = ^ ^ V 

, In colonial America', however^ instftutions other 
than schools — families, farmSi shpps and chur- 
ches — were of equal if not greater importance in 
shaping individual lives afid influencing the quality 
of society. Moet of "the few schools then in ex^ 
istence had a decided religious bias. They were 
maintained either by- churches or By colonial 
governments dominated by a single religious sect. ^ 
. For the most part, formal schooling was 
available only to a few select males. Common 
schools for youngsters of different religions and 
backgrounds were rare, and children from poor 
families usually rvcceived no schooling at all. 
^ In 1789, when the U.S' Constitution went into 
effect, the schooling available served to maihtaih 
the kind of class distinctions that were 
characteristic of Europe at that time. Public educa- 
tion was not considered important enough to be in= 
eluded ^among the basic rights spelled out in the 
Constitution. 

Instead,^education was reserved under the Bill of 
^Rights as a responsibility of the individual states. 

It remains primarily a state responsibility to this 



day. In 1973, the, U.S. Supreme Court ruled that 
educatiDn is not ' a- fundamental right under the 
federal constitutions But under the terms of most 
state constitutions, ir^luding that of California, it 
has been found to be of fundamental importance. 

The California Constitution, for example^ says: 
**A general diffusion of knowledge and intelligence 
being essential to the preservation of the rights and 
liberties of the people, the Legislature shall en- 
courage by all suitable means the promotion of in- 
tellectual, scientific, moral,, and agricultural im- 
, provement." It also states that "the Legislature 
^ shall provide for a system of common schools . . 

' Schooling in America 

The value of public schooling to the iridividuaj 
and to society has evolved gradually over the years. 

Soon after the U.S. Constitution was ratified, it 
became increasingly apparent that the new — and 
""still experimental — American form of government 
required a new kind of education- "A governnieht 
that received . its power fro|^the consent of those 
being gov|rned needed knO:^ledgeable citizens. 

President George Washington recognized the 
growing need in his famous Farewell Address. *'It 
is essential that public opinion should be enlighten- 
ed,'' he said. And he went on to urge the American 
people to promote ''institutions for the general dif- 
fusion of knowledge.'' 



I 



TKomas Jeffe|soh, author of the Deciaration 0/ 
Independence,' said that **any'imtion thft expects 
to be ignoraht and f . . ^M^fi^U what never was 
and never will beT"'' Jamtr Madisoti said, **A peo-~y 
pie who mean to be their own governors' must axm^ 
themselves with the power which knowledge 
; gives,*' \ 

Stimulated by such' concern, there 'developed 
over the next 50 years the basic concept of com-^ 
pulspry pubUc khoottng that we know today. The 
prim^ movers in tjiis effort were state legislators, 
not educators — men such as Horace Mann in 
MasMpkusetts, Henry Barnard in Connecticut and 
Thaiideus Stevens in Pennsylvania. 

Tiiere temergeds slate by state, a system of eight 
years of public schpoling for all, male and female, 
rich and poor, regardless of religion. This was 
education for basic citizenship, providing children 
with enough kno\vledge and understanding to. 
function effectively in a repcesentative democracy. 

And this remains one of the fundamental values 
of education .to this day. As the trial judge in the 
'Serrano case said, ''Education has a critical in- 
fluence on a child's development as a citizen and 
his participation in political and community life,'* 
Statistics indicate that the more education a person 
has, the more likely he or she is to vote or par- 
ticipale in volumeer activities. 

As the fledgling Annerican republic grew, both in 
geographic size and in, number of people^ social 
and economic forces stimulated an expansiqn of 
the new education s)^s^em. . 



With thf advent of the Industrial Revolutibri^ the 
nation's economic base gradually shifted from 
agriculture to trade to bUsihess arid, industryv While 
: a few years of formaf schooling might suffice fdf - - 
. citizenship Jn a small democracy of farmers and 
traders, it was not enough to appease the appedte = 
'\ of a growing" industrial economy. Trained and 
^ educated human resources were needed . to build the 
railroads, run the factories and Handle increasingly 
complex financial affairs. In addition to being re- 
quired to demdcratic citizenship, public schooling 
^ became a practical economic necessityTor both in- 
dividuals and society. ~ ^ 
*And so, during the second half of the 19th cen-) 
airy, high schools were added to the *'gommon''/ 
; schools that had been mandated eadier by. state 
law. In state after state, compulsory school atten^ 
, dance laws were enacted to require schooling untif " 
. the age of 14 or 16. 

. Americans came to recognize that compulsory 
schooling for everyone benefited the nation both 
politically and economically. 
By the turn of the century, ,70 •percent of all 
, children in America aged 6-13 were in elementary 
schools, while about 10 percent of those 14-17 
years of age were attending high schools. Across 
the country today, nearly 100 percent of all 
children aged 6^13 attend elementary schools, while 
more than 90 percent of those aged 14=17 attend 
high schools. * • ^ 

America provides more education for a greater 
proportion of its population than virtually any 
other nation in history. ^ . 



Weapon Against Qrinne 



Education h#lps reduce the crime rate, 
according to the Cah'fornia Supreme 
Court in rulir^g on the Serrano case. 

What tha court meant is that the more 
education a person has, the less chance 
there is thai Ihe or she will become a 
criminal. 

More than 90 percent of all adult 
prisoners in California are sch-ool 
dropouts. Tha median grade level com- 
pleted by adult prisoners Is ,8,2, com- 
pared with ]2,A for the general populo^- 
tion. ^ 



While only 34 percent of the nation's 
adult population has had eight years of 
schooling or less, 55 percent of all adult 
prisoner^ are in that category. 

Eighteen percent of the nation's adult 
population has had at least one year of 
college education. But only 5 percent of 
alj adult prisoners have been to college. 

And while the average annual cost per 
pupil of public schooling in California is 
$1 ,674^ the average annual cost of main- 
taining a youngster in a juvenile deten- 
tion facility is $j8>000. 
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/ fducof/on as drt invesfm 

The economic value at education to tHe in- 
dividual is well knovyn. The morMducatiDn people 
have, the highter their lifetin%carnings are likely to 
, be. The U.S. Census Bureau estimates that the 
average high school graduate will earn about 
$100,000 more in a Hfetinie tt\att a person with only 
an elementary school educadoti. And the greater 
Che amount of education attained, the less likely It 
is that a person will become or remain 
unemployed. 

Just as an individual benefits Economically from 
education^ so too does society. For example, higher 
individual incomes lead to larger locals state and^ 
federal tax returns; communities with high median" 
incomes have high retail sales pec capita.. 

Only in recent years, however^ have economists 
recognized education's potential as an investment 
in human resources. While the impact of the In- 
dustrial Revolution proved that education can pro- 
duce and reproduce a skilled work force, the rela= 
tionship of education to increased productivity was 
not appreciated, " 

When economists found that investment in 
plants and equipment could not by itself explain 
the rapid growth of the American economy, they 
began to analyse more carefully the influence of 
human resources. They conciuded that invfetments 
in new knowledge, including education, have paid 
off in the creation, development and marketing of. 
new goods, new technologies and new services. No 
other kind of investment combines these t^eatures. 

Conservative economists now believe that more 
than half of the differences in per capita income 
between the United States and less developed coun^ 
iries can be explained by dLfferences in the quality 
of human resources available. Other economists 
have concluded that the growth In real per capita 
Income in the U,S. since 1930 has been due as much 
to investments in knowledge and education as it 
has to investments in plants and equipment. 

Not only has education provided more people 
with higher incomes, it has also contributed 
significantly to the nation*s economic growth. 

Agents of Sociol Change 

Americans have traditionally demanded more of 
their schools than education for citizenship and 
education for economic growth. A^lmost frorn the 
beginning of the compulsory school movement, 
th^re have been social as svell m political and 
econom:ic expectations. 



What the Court Said 

FoHowihg are quotations aboyt the . 
value of education from the trial court 
' judge |n the Serrano case: 

• Schools can and do play a role in - 
making children better future 
citizens, . ' 

• A child's self-concept can^ be im- 
proved b;y the educational process, 

♦ Schools can and do play a role in 
equipping children with vvhaf it takes 
to get along in a technological socie= 

• Schools can and db play a role in 
providing children with acceptable- 
social values and behavioraj norms. 

* Education is a major determinant of 
an individual's^chances for economic 
and sociaf success in our cornpetitive 
society, 

* Education is essential. in maintaining 
*'free enterprise democracy" — that 
is, preserving an individuars oppor- 
tunity to compete successfully in the 
economic marketplace, despite a 
disadvantaged background, ^ 



Schools, perhaps more than any other institution 
in American society, provided the setting for 
creatijig a sense of national unity. By bringing 
together in one place children from diverse 
backgrounds, schools were able to help break 
down the'social class distinctions inherited from 
colonial powers. 

When millions of immigrants poured into ttie ria- 
tion between 1850 and 1920, jt . was the public 
schools that assumed prime responsibility for the 
''Americanization'' of their children. 

In more recent years, public schools have been in 
the vanguard of national efforts to provide more 
equal opportunities for those who have Been ex- 
cluded ™ women, minorities, thfe mentally or^ 
physicaUy handicapped. 

In addition, as the influence of traditional forces 
in shaping the transition from childhood to 
adulthood declines, schools have been called upon 
to assume even greater social responsibilities. - 



Americans have deliberately used their schools 
as agents of social change. They hav« .exhibited 
what one historian termed a **CQnsistent, ohm in- 
tense* and sometimes touching ffiiiih in the atTicacy 
of popular education." , t 



One of AAany Teachers ' . 

\. The nation's faith in the efficacy of education 
reached its zenith during the 196Cfe. At that time, 
ediication was called upon to play a cwtral role in^ 
a massive national effort to eliminate poverty and 
injustice. Education* it was said, would ' help 
transform the poor into self-supparling^ tax- 
paying stability. Education was heratded m the 
panacea for all of the ills of society. 

Despite some not so well-known successes, such 
as dramatic improvements in high school cample- 
tion^ratesj the public perception is that education 
failed. Major commitments of financial TMOurces 
produced less than taxpayers expected. Poverty 
was^hot eliminated and injustices persist, 

So high had been popular expectations that 
when the public perceived failure, confidence in 
education declined. Student misbtehavior and 
highly publicized but dubious research that 
challenged tlie usefulness of schools only exacer- 
bated the situation. 



^^he; value of education had been oversold. 
Schools alone csiinet transform society. In fact, 
schools are created and supported primarily rp 
transmit existing social and cultural values and/l4 
develop productive skills. To the extent that they 
also. provide ftqu^l opportunities for achieving in- 
dividual wceltence, the results eventually will be 
reflected th faugh out society; to the extent that they 
failj thf lon|er will inequities exist> 

In fa^ts schools are only one of many teachers J^^ 
our sociatyj^one of many educational institutions. 
^ Just as schoolls over the past 100 years graduaily 
assumed many of the education responsibilities of 
the familys chwrchs dgmmunity and work, so now 
are schools ^hems^lves being supplemented by the 
' educational mflaences of other forces/particularly 
the mas$ inedia. Alisiair Cooke, Big Bird, Walter 
Cronkite and Archie Buiikf r have becorne teachers 
of the nation. 

The relative values of public schooling haveVt 
decHned/but they need to be considered realistical- 
ly in the context of the total society. Public schools 
make unique contribufions to society ™ 
politicaDly^^ ^conowiically and socially. They are 
perhaps th^ most important function of state and 
local govOTmenti, for as th^ Serrano trial judge 
said, /'education. ha§- a more sustained, intensive 
contact with people than any other governmemal 



Less Than the^Minimurn Wage^ 



The hourly cost of educdHng the 
average California sfudenf fn the 
average California school is considwably 
less thpn the federal rninimum woge of 
$2.65. 

According to the NEA^ it cost, an 
average of $1,674 to ^provide public 
schooling for each California stud<^nt in 
1977-78. 



If a Student attenyed school six hours 
per day for 180 days, he or she was ex- 
posed to 1,080 hours of public schooling. 

The cost? $1,53 per hour. \ 

In reqlityf, of course, the average child 
undoubtedly missed a few days d'f 
schooL As 0 rmulf, the average hourly 
cost peir studenf was .probably in tK© 
$1,60-K65 rong®.^ 
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GLOSSARY 



Apporlionm^t^ Sta,te funds allocated to local school 
districts by the Statie Department of Education ac- 
.cording .10 formulas approved by the State 
^legislature. 

Assessed valuallon KAV). The total value ot residentlah 
* agricultural and cammereial property as determined 
by the county assessor. Property in California is 
assessed at 25 peTOiit of niarket value/lt is the basis 
for computing lax raH'S for local government units, 
including school districts, ^ 

Average dMil^ sittentl^iicp (ADA), A' unit of measure- 
ment computed by adding the number of students ac- 
tually present on each school day thro(J|hout the year 
'and dividing the sum by the total number of school 
days in the year. One ADA is generated by the atten- 
dance of orie child 173 days in a school year. Absence 
for illness does not count as an absence in ADA com- 
'putations. 

Assessed valuation per average dally attendance 
(AV/ADA), The amourit of assessed valuation per 
child in a given diHtrict; determined by dividi^ig the 
^„total assessed valuation in a district by the ADA. 
This is one mcasurjs of a district's relative ability to 
pay for public: schooling. 

Bask aid. The minimum amount that every public 
school district receives from the state regardless of 
the district's vveahh. Currently this amount 'is 
$120/ADA. which is guaranteed by the state con= 
stitulion. 



BilinguoreducaUon program. A categorical program For 
limited English-speaking and npn-Engrish-spe^king 
students. 

Capital outlay. Expenditures that result in. the acquisi- 
tion of fixed assets or addhions to fixed assets^ ex- 
penditures for land or existing buildings, . irn- 
provements, Gonstruction, remodeling, etc. 

Categorical aid. Money frorn the state or federal 
government that is allocated to local school districts 
for special children or special programs such m 
educationally handicapped/ metitally gifted minors 
and educationally disadvantaged youth. The local 
district applies for thesfi funds and receives them bc- 
cording to the number of students in each category. 
Categorical funds must be used only for the intended 
purpose. 

Collier factor, A system for ensuring, for the purpose^ of 
state school support only, thai assessment levels in 
the various counties are as nearly equal as posj^ible. 
The statewide average assessment level is determined, 
and all counties are assigned ''taciors'' which depend 

. upon their assessmeni levels in relation to the 
statewide average. In affect, counties overassessing 
and underassessing receive state equalization aid m if 
they were assessing ai the statewide average asscsS'^ 
menl leveL Shoiild a district in a county- with a low 
assessment Jevel receive less state equalisation aiid 
because of the upw^ard adjustment of its assessed 

^ valuation, the ' loss' ^ must be made up through an 
? equalization aid offset tax. The assessed valuation!S 
of school districts, a.s corrccied by the ''Collierjac- 
tor," are used to compute stiMc school apportion- 

\ ments. . 



Coqipensalory educaltoti. Special educational activities, 
' usually carripd out with state or federal niancial 
assistance, that are designed to cortipensalc for lhe= 
; learning difficulties of children from educationally ; 
disadvantaged backgrounds, ; 

Compiitatlon^al tax raie, A uniform t^x rate thai is used 
to calculate li dislrici-s share of the foundation pro^ 
grain. In 1977-78 the computational tax rate was set 
at $2.23/$100 .modtfied assessed valuation for 
elementary districts, $J.64/$100 modified assessed 
valuation for high schoprdistridts. Districts'are not 
required to level the computational tax rate; but, 
Mheir stale equalization aW,.if any, is computed as 
though they do. Under AB 65, the compuiationai tax 
rate will be recalcufaied evqry year and its uses cx- 
; tended to calculation of a district's share of wealth- 
^- equalized overrides, tfie guaranteed yield prograni 
and the equalization tax<apture, 

Cost differeniials, pifferences in per pupil.costs due to 
the loeation olUchools, the needs of students se 
or other external reasons^ * 

/Current expense of educ£itioii. The total operating ex^ 
penditures of a school d^trict including all, expen^ 
ditures except food services, community services, 
capital outlay, debt services: and tuition. 

Disirict aid (or share). The distiiQt*s contribution to the 
foundation program, generally computed by 
multiplying the district's assessed valuation by the 
computational tax rate, 

Kcon.^jc impact aid. A new categorical funding source 
to takc^^ffcct July 1, 1979. It p^nbines existing EDY 

f and bilingual program fund^toa singfe allocation 
system. Allocations for cli|i,bl4 districts will be based 
on factors similar to those currently iised in the EDY 
program, . 

Educalionally disadvanlaged youlh (EDY). A categor^ 
ical compensatory education^program to help disad- 
vantaged and low-achievi^ children. Eligible 
districis are determined on the basis of an index .that 
takes into account language barriers, family income ^ i 
and pupil transiency. 

Kqualizalion aid. The state contribution to the founda- 
tion program of a Ijcal district if the sum of state 

' basic aid and district aid fails to equal or exceed the 
amount of the district's foundation program. 

Kqualizaiion lax. A mechanism whereby high-weaith 
districis have a portion of their revenues -*caplured'* .. 
by the state and deposited in the state school fund. 



The capture amouni is ^ function of the district's 
.foundation program amount; revenue limit (in-^ 
eluding voted overrides), local assessed valuation and 
the compuiaiional tax rate. 

ExpendUure equalizing. A prqeedure for distributing 
state and local resources so thai all districts have the 
capability of offeriiig a quality educ|tional prbgramf 
This may or may not^ involve tax equalization, 

Expenditure uniformity. An equity standard in school. 
. finance requiring equal expenditures per pupil for all 
students in the state. (See Fiscai neuiraliiy.) 

Fiscal neutrality, Fisca:! neutrality is a court-defined 
equity standard in school finance stating that dif- 
ferences in expenditures per pupil cannor be related 
to local school districf wealth. (Sm Bxpendin4re 
uniformiiy,) 

Foundation program. This is a theoretical ininimum 
dollar amount necessary to provide each student with 
an adequate educational program, It is guaranteed by 
thesiate to all school districts through a combination 
of state aid and local property tax revenues. The 
state's contribution to the foundation program varies 
inversely to the wealth of the local district — more 
going to poorer districts in the form of equalization 
aid. All districts receive basic aid. ^ 

General aid. State or federal assistance; that can be used 
by a Kchool^district for any purpose. 

Guaranteed yield program (GYP). A mechaifism to en-^ 
sure f given amount of revenue per pupil tor a given 
tax rale in low^wcalth districts -with a revenue limit ^ 
about the foundation program. If local assessed 
valuation 4s too low to produce the guaranteed 

. amount, the state will provide a supplementary pay- 
ment from the State School Furid u^ng a computa- 
tional tax rate applied to the difference between the 
faundation program and the district's revenue limit. 
For the complementary program in highAvealth 
districis see Equalization taxes. 

High'-weaHh district, A district that, usually has much 
business and industry and few children, and thus a 
high tax base per child. This district can raise more 
than the foundation amount when local assessed 
valuation is taxed at the computatipnal .tax rate. 
High=wealth districts are basic aid districts. Wealth, 
under This definition, may nor be related to the 
wealth of the families in the district so high-wealth" 
districis contain many low-income families just as 
low^wcalth districts may include high-income 
families. (See Low-wealth district.) 
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ILimiieil anil non^Ehgiish speaking, Noii Engl^h speak 
. :ing persons j^peak and undersiand|.not|ier Imgmge 
;burdo hot speak ^r^uncfcrstanct Eihilish wdl enough 
-1.0. learn and perform effecrivtHy-^^ an EnglLsh=' 
i^pealcing classroom. Limited EnilitMpeakiiig per- 
, sons speak and understand another language but clo^ 
riot speak or □ndersia^d En^fislt wdl^mou to leacn 
trom a teacher who speaks only English, ^ 

Local di#lrlch A geographic area authorlxed by the state 
_ to operate public schools,^ CaHforrtiu hu ihm kinds 

or iQCal districts: elcmemary, 3ii$h school and 

iinineds. 

Lww^WQUlth distrlci, A district wlUi many hpnieN an^ 
children but with little busiaefis and industry, thus a 
small ta:^ base per child. This district^parinot raise the 
fbundatiofi amoi^t wHen local propwy valuation is 
taxed ^at the cpmputational ta^ mi^. Lo&^wealth 
disiriets are usiially equaliKaiion aid distriets. 

Minlnmm fa:*' raie. A taxvrlite.per $]00 of assessed 
vaUiation that must be, levied by all ^ehool jdistricts 
within the state. Under AB 65,' the rate is S LOO in 
elementary school districts, $ JO in high school 
districts, and SI. 80 in Linified sehoDi disiriets, in- 
cludirig the areaNvide tax where applicable. 

Modifieij u^^sOHsed vaiuaifon (MAV), Beeatise counties 
have dnferent assessment pra^'tiecs, the state ^idjusts 
assessed valuaiions based on a state average ko pro- . 
vide intercQLinty assessment comparability, IF the 
county assessor has assessed\ll' property within the 
couMiy unirormly, the process^ provides assessment 
conyparablliiy among school districts. Jficc Collier 
Jact(}r.) 

Necessary simUl schools. Elementary school disiricLs of 
less than 101 ADA and operating sAHie or more 
schools; and high school districts of less than 3QI 
ADA which meet -a specified test of resncrteness and 
inaccessibiiity. Special foundation prosr^Hns are pra-^ 
vided tpr these schools,^ 

OvcrrMe im. A tax (or revenue limit) irttrea^e thai rriust 
be approved by the voters wjthin a scliool disirict. 

PertnMv^ uverride 'tax, A tax aulhonied by the 
legislature, levied at the discretion of the local sefiool 
board Por a lirnitcd number of authorised purposes; 
i.e,, commiaJity services, meals for n^edy students, 

etc. : ■ _ ' 

Power eq|Mpll«Mtipn. A term meaning thm each school 
districi in ihe slate will receive the S4ime dolh^r yield 
from the.same property tax rate. u in a low- ^ 



■ . . f 

wealth schpof district, a local tax rate does^noi prp- 
:dLieethGiuaranteed revenue, the state makes up the 
. » differehce., If, as in'a high^wealtli district, the yield^ 
from Ihe Kame tax rate prodijecs more than the^ 
gip^meed amount, the excess yield is captured; and 
^^P^ledN^the slaitT for distribini^n to Jow^wealth 
, distrrcts,\hus, for a given, tax rate^ each distriet 
would have the same dollars per student to spend. 

Pupil transportation. Transportation of schoolchildren 
between ' their homes and regular full-tiine day 
schools. It does not include transportation on excur- 
sions, in summer school and intersehool trips, 

Revenuelirriitp The maximum amount of dollars that a 
. school districr can collect annually for general educa^ 
\. tion purposes from state aid and local taxes. This 
limit does not include state and federal categorical 
supppri or revenue generated by permissive override 
taxes. The revenue limit concept was established by 
SB 90 (1972) and went into effect in 1973=74 

"* " . ' • 

Revenue limit elecUon. A ballot measure that seeks per- ' 
mi.sslon from local voters to increase a district's 
revenue limit by a specific amount per child. All ap^ 
proved overrides after July 1, 1977, are wealth 
equalized^ 

School improvement plan. A plan written by a School 
Site Council thai describes objectives and actiyities to 
improve its school over a three-year period. 

School improvement process. A process to extend the 
concepts pf individualized instruction, emphasis on 
basic skills and community participation in school 
decision making to all grades, K^12, Refers to the ac- 
tivities required to carry out school improvement 
plans. 

School site council. A group of persons selected by their 
peers from a school and its corn muni ty to prepare a 
school improvement plan and assist in seeing that the 
planned activities are.carried out. 

* " . 

School tax rate (general purpose). The rate per $100 
assessed valuation needed to raise the local share of 
the revenue limit per ADA. The school tax rate{s) 
listed on property tax bills include this rate plus other 
^ lesser school levies for each school district in which 
the property is located. 

Senate Bill 90 (Chapter 1406/72), A law enacted by the 
California Legislature in 1972, This bill established a 
ceiling on the amount of money collected per^ pupil, 
based primarily on each district's revenue per pupil in 
1972-73.- This ceilingJs known as the revenue limit, 



Scnaie Bill 90 (Chapter 1135/77). This bill atuhorizo 
'schoDl districts and county supcriiuciulenis to raise 
iheir revenue Urn its lo olYset ijicrea^ed costs resulting 
from tetiural or court ttianclates. It bIw allows 
distriuls and couniy supcrintoridcnis to submit claims' 
to the folate lor reimbiirsemciit of iucreascd^costs 
resulting From state mandates br executive onders. 

^emuio-^l-rml decision, Th^ 1976 California Supreme 
Court tlecision that cleclared California's system of 
rinaiioingsclioalH uncoiistiiulioiial bcauseil violated 
the equal proicciion cUUif^e of the slate consiituiion. 
Tile cpuri requirL's; ( 1) dit fefenc^^ in annual per pupil 
espcjnditurcH dug to loeal wdulth mu.si not exceed 
SHKIOO, (2) the relative (jfl^ort required of local tax^ 
piiycr.s Tor schnol scrviees niusi be nearly t he same 
ibr("7Ughc)Ui the siaic uudT^^) both pupils and tax- 
piiycrs must receive eqiuu' protection under the law. 

Slippa^* Due to a trend of asr^es^ed valuatiaiis increas- 
iriLi nidrc rapidly tluin ihc fuuridaiion progranu'mo.si 
disi ricts have been rcceivi ug inereasingly greater pro- 
per tions of local sell Oat reveruics from property 
flaxes. Conseciucntly' the state's share of the Ibunda^ 
lion prDgrain has been di^eliiiina. This phenoniennn 
is ^kiioHii as ' slippage,'' It occurs When assessed 
VLilutition iiicrcases by iiiorsj iha'ri increases in rlie 
fuundaiion progninL AB 65 cantains^ provisiou-i to 
curb slippage a lid ensure that ilic siute's share ol" ilic 
fQUndation program rcniains at at least ilie 1977-7 8 
St aie\\ ide averuge. 

Special ediicalion. The edue^tidiinl and instructional ac^ 
ijvities carried "an for physically and mentally handi: 
capped siudents. 

Squeege factor, the revenue limit is amoinatically ad- 
justed for inflation each year vviihou: reqiiirini a 
vote uf local district resident*. Hovvever,, districts 
with revenue limits above the foundation program 
are ^'squeezed'' in proportion to how^ nriu^'h ihejr 
revenue limit e.^eeeds the tburidation program, thus 
receiving less of an autoniatie increase^ A squeeze 
lactor is determined by iTiultiplying the quotient ot 



the prior year's revenue limit byran inflaiion factor. 
The squeeze factor is an attempt to narrow the gap in' 

. the amount of moriey districts cajfi rafscr per pupiL 

"■ ^-^-'-^ " ■■ ' '- 

Slale School Ffind, A. special fund created by the eon» 
siitution which is a vehicle through y/hich most of the 
state support for the public schools is provided* More 
than 99 percent of State School FuOd revenue is 
derived from transfers Front the State General Fund; 
ychc balance is derived from income froni investments 
in the School Land Fund and the UnclairTied Proper- 
ty Fund, The* constitution provides that the State 
School Fund^hall be appoftioned in itspntirety each 
fiscal year. ^ 

Ta.^ efforl.'^ The extent to %vhich a local school district 
levies a local tax for schools, 

Trf?^ equaiUaHon. Higlvwealth distfictsH'an levy a much 
lower taN rate to raise ihesanieaniount of revenue as 
p low -wealth disject with a much higher tax rate. Tax 
equalization, a.t/empts to guarantee equal revenue to 
the district forpqual lax rates so that a district with a 
given tax rate, regardless of wealth , would receive the 
same revenues as any other district in the state with 
the sarne tax rate. This finance approach acidresses 
t he fiscal neutrality' ' issue of the SQrf^ano decision ■ 
because under full tax equalization local district 
vvcalth is not the determinant of how iriuch rnoney is 
avail able for local educational expienditures. (Sec 
■ Fiscal mutrality and Po we/ equalization A 

Urban impact aid. Aid to 19 large urban school districts 
in the state to help them meet urban school needs. 
Authorized by AB'6S and funded through 1979-80. 
Eligibility is deterniined on the basis of 1975-76 
ADA, and concent rati oris of lowMncoirie or minority 
s tudenis or both. 

Vocationai education. Support for a wide range of in- 
structiunal activities designed io:{l) orient pupils to 
the world of work, (2) faniiliarizepupits with occupy- 
tionai categories cif einploynieni and (3) provide 
rcinedial progninis to train students for iriirnediate 
crnployrTicni in specific oceupations. 
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